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To  the  Right  Honourable 

Arthur  Onslow 

Speaker  of  the 

Houfe  of  Commons. 


s  I  R, 

HE  Honour  I  do 
my  Jelf  of  addref- 
Jing  thefe  Remarks 
to  ToUy  is  a  Proof  how  Con- 
fident lam  in  the  Partiality 
of  your  Friendfhip ;  if  they 
have  any  other  Claim  to  your 

Regard^ 


Dedication. 

Regard^  it  is  only  from  a 
Spirit  of  Liberty^  which, 
where-ever  it  appear s,  is  al- 
ways fure  of  your  Favour 
and  Protection.  The  Suhjed^ 
of  them  J  which  is  the  Life  of 
Cicero,  mujl  he  doubly  Inte- 
refiing  to  you^  as  he  was  the 
mofi  excellent  Orator  of  all 
Antio[uity^  and  hore  the  mofi 
eminent  Character  in  the  Ro- 
man Senate,  while  it  re- 
mained Free,  and  was  wor- 
thy of  that  Name. 

I  am 


Dedication. 

/  am  with  the  mojl 
perfect  Refpefl^  and  highefi 
Senje  of  your  Favours  to 
me^ 


Sir, 


Your  moft  obliged, 


and  moft  obedient 


humble  Servant, 


}l.^^>l.^>l.^^>i.^>{.;t>l'>{-^>l.>!->l->i-!(->f>l- 


OBSERVATIONS 

O  N    T  II  E 

Life  of  Cicero. 


MONG  all  the  celebra- 
ted Chara(!ters  in  the  Ro- 
man  HiJiory\  there  are 
none  more  worthy  our 
attention,  than  thole  Great 
Men  who  were  at  the  Head  of  the  Re- 
publick  when  {he  was  arrived  at  her 
higheft  Degree  of  Power  and  Glory, 
and  by  a  natural  confequence  of  excef- 
Hvt  Profperity  was  fallen  into  thofe  Vi- 
B  ces 


i- ) 

CCS  and  Corruptions,  which  foOn  afcer 
produced  a  Change  of  Government,  and 
brought  her  into  an  infamous  Slavery. 
This  Revolution  was  either  haften'd  or 
delay'd  according  as  they  who  had  the 
Management  of  Affairs  were  more  or 
iefs  infeded  with  the  general  Depravi- 
ty :  Some  there  were  who  preferved 
t  hemfelves  quite  untainte(i  ;  who  gal- 
lantly flood  in  the  Breach,  and  flruggled 
liard  for  Liberty  :  Such  were  Marcus 
CatOy  ^lintus  Hortcnfms^  ^d?itus  Catu- 
///>,  and  Marcus  Brutus,  whofe  Virtues 
were  the  more  valuable  to  their  Coun- 
rrv,  becaufe  they  were  exerted  at  a  jun- 
V  lure  when  ihe  found  herfelf  mofl  in 
need  of  their  AfTiflance :  With  thefe 
Cicero  has  generally  been  placed,  and 
if  we  may  take  his  own  word,  .Rom§^ 
had_jiDL_iLJiiore_unfpotted  Patriot  to 
bpafl:  oLthan  hinifelf:  But  I  doubt 
when  we  look  ftridly  into  his  Condudl, 
we  flrall  often  find  it  very  different  from 
theirs  who  really  deferve  that  Namej 
and  it  will  appear  even  from  the  Tefli- 

mony 


(  3  ) 
giony  of  his  own  Letters,  in  which  he 
fpoke  more  naturally  and  with  lels  va- 
nity than  he  does  in  his  Orations^ iljajL.. 
his  publick  Character  was  far  from  be- 
ing-Bef£s^ ;    tha  tj[ie  a6ted  _u£pix.iiia 
occafions  more  like  an  ambitious  Ora- 
tor than   a  p.hilofophical  Republican; 
thafiiis¥imies.were  blended  with  many 
Weaknelles^d  pernicious  Failings;  and  — 
that   notwithftandino;  his   exalted  No-  ., 
tions  of  Integrity,  he  fometimes  yielded      ^ 
to  the  Corruption  of  the  Age,  and  la- 
criHce^^tK  Welfare  of  his  Country  to^ 
his  private  Interefts  and  PalTions.  What 
makes  him  the  lefs  excufable  is,    that 
none  ever  underftood  the  Rules  of  Vir- 
tue or  faw  the  Beauty  of  it  more  than 
he  :  His  Writings  are  the  noblefl:  Lef- 
fons  of  publick  Honefty,  Difintercfted- 
nefs,  and  the  Love  of  Liberty,  that  are  _ 
to  be  found  in  all  Antiquity:    and  it  is 
the  Excellent  and  al-mofb  Divine  Spirit 
which  appears  in  thofe  Books,  that  has 
made  the  majority  of  Readers  conclude 
the  Author  of  them  to  have  been  in  his 
B  2  own 


(4) 
own  Prafticc^_what  he  takes  lo  much 
P'^in5__ta,X?^i]10"iendj,    and  mculcates 
with  fuch  force  of  Eloqijgnce.     A n d  to 
dcLhiililiighr^-iiinianjL  parts  of  his  Adr 
nijjiiiiiaxian  Jie-was .  die  Piuriot  Jie  dc- 
fcribe^:  the  Commonwealth  liad  great 
Obligations  to  him}  no  lefsthan  itsPre- 
fervation  at  oneCrifisj  jpui  there  waated- 
a  ^eadinefs  and  Uniformity  in  Lis  Con- 
du§  which  alone  could  entitle  him  tq  . 
the   Reputation  he  was  fo  defirous  of 
obtaining,  and  that  has  been  given  him 
ratheiLby  the.  Partiality  of  learned  Men,  ^^ 
than^from^ the  Suffrage  of  hiflorical  Jur.^''''^ 

ftice^. 

I  {hall  endeavour  in  the  following 
Obfevations  to  fet  his  Actions  in  their 
proper  Light,  and  without  aggravating 
or  foft'ning  any  thing,  confider  them 
as  they  were  direded  to  the  Advantage 
or  Prejudice  of  his  Country ;  in  doing 
which,  I  fliall  dwell  only  upon  fuch 
Circumftances  as  are  important  to  his 
Character,  pafTing  by  a  great  number 
of  other  Fadts  which  have  no  relation 
to  my  Defign.  The 
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The  firfl  Caufe  of  Moment  that  he 
undertook  was  the  Defence  of  Rojciiis 
Amcrinus^  in  which  he  gain'd  great 
Honour  by  his  oppofition  to  Sylki  who 
was  the  Profecutor,  and  whofe  Power 
had  frighten'd  every  body  elfe  from  ap- 
pearing in  his  behalf:  Such  a  Spirit  in 
a  young  Man  at  his  iirft  entrance  into 
PubUck  Bufinefs  was  admir'd  by  all  the 
World,  and  fcem'd  to  promife  fome- 
thing  very  extraordinary:  But  though 
the  Danger  of  offending  the  Tyrant 
could  not  deter  him  from  pleading  for 
RofciiiSj  yet  he  thought  it  not  prudent 
to  expofe  himfelf  to  his  Refentment  af- 
terwards J  but  left  Rome  and  retir'd  into 
Greece  under  pretence  of  travelling  for 
his  Health.  He  there  apply'd  himfelf 
to  the  Study  of  Eloquence,  and  having 
the  Advantage  of  the  befl;  Mailers  in 
the  World,  he  made  fuch  Improvements 
in  it,  that  when  he  came  to  the  Bar 
upon  his  return  to  Roj?ie^  hefoon  eclip- 
fed  all  his  Competitors,  even  Horten- 
fius  himfelf,  who  could  not  fee  without 

uneafi- 
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uneafinels  the  Superiority  he  was  galii' 
ing  over  him,  though  they  afterwards 
became  very  good  Friends ;  The  Con- 
formity of  their  Sentiments  upon  Pub- 
lick  Bufinefs,  and  the  Interefts  of  the 
Commonwealth  having  united  them 
notwithllanding  their  Emulation.  This 
great  Ability  in  Speaking  could  not  fail 
to  raife  him  very  high  in  a  Government 
where  every  thing  was  difpofed  of  by 
the  Favour  of  the  People;  and  for  the 
iirll:  Proof  of  their  good  Will  towards 
him,  he  was  fent  to  Sicily  in  the  Office 
of  Qua:ftor,  where  he  behaved  himfelf 
with  fo  much  Juftice,  Integrity,  and 
Moderation,  that  his  Reputation  as  a 
Magiflrate  was  not  inferior  to  that  which 
he  had  obtain'd  before  as  an  Orator.  To 
ingratiate  himfelf  ftill  further  with  the 
Sicilians^  he  engaged  in  the  Profecution 
of  Verves^  who  during  his  Prastorfliip  in 
their  Ifland,  had  drawn  upon  himfelf 
an  univerfal  Hatred  by  his  Rapaciouf- 
nefs,  Inlolcnce,  and  other  Crimes  which 
were  too  often  committed  with  Impu- 
nity 


(7) 
nity  by  the  Roman  Governours  :  And 
Verres  himfelf,  infamous  as  he  was,  did 
not  want  the  Countenance  and  Prote- 
(5tion  of  fome  of  the  moft  conliderable 
Men  in  Rotne,  who  endeavour'd  to  Shel- 
ter him  from  Juftice  for  a  Reafon  ob- 
vious enough,  becaufe  they  wereunwil- 
Hng  any  Enquiry  fhould  be  made  intd 
Offences  of  that  pubHck  Nature,  in  the 
Guilt  of  which  fo  many  of  their  Friends, 
and  perhaps  they  themfelves  were  too 
much  involved.  But  the  Eloquence  and 
Credit  of  Cicero  condemn'd  Verres  in 
fpite  of  their  oppofition,  and  the  Sici- 
Uans  were  fo  pleafed  with  the  Service 
he  had  done  them  upon  that  occa- 
fion,  that  they  put  themfelves  wholly 
under  his  Protection,  and  continued  their 
Efteem  and  Affedtion  to  the  End  of  his 
Life. 

Soon  after  his  fuccefs  in  this  Affair, 
which  recommended  him  extreamly  to 
the  Roman  People,  who  were  always 
glad  to  fee  Magiftrates  profecuted  for 
Male-adminiftration,  he  was  made  Edile-y   } 

and 
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and  having  gone  through  that  Office 
with  a  delerv'd  Applaule,  he  was  unani- 
moufly  chofen  Praetor.  As  that  Dignity 
was  the  Second  in  the  Commonwealth, 
the  Polleflion  of  it  infpir'd  him  with 
higher  Thoughts  and  more  afpiring 
Hopes  than  he  had  enter tain'd  before  : 
He  then  began  to  take  fuch  Meafures  as 
he  judg'd  moft  hkely  to  contribute  to  his 
Advancement :  and  as  Pompcj  was  more 
capable  than  any  body  of  affilling  him 
in  that  Defign,  he  fought  all  means  of 
gaining  him  to  his  Interefts;  and  with 
that  view  pronounc'd  his  famous  Ora- 
tion pro  Lege  Manilla,  in  which  he  en- 
ticely  loifuok4»g-iQrmer  Character  of  a 
LoyeiL.i3f  liis  Country,_  and  became  a 
princjpiil  Inilrument  of  Illegal  and  Ar- 
bitrary P-owcr.  As  the  Part  that  Cicero 
,a(5led  in  this  Affair  deferves  a  very  parti- 
cular confideration,  I  fhall  fet  it  in  as 
full  a  Light  as  poffible,  the  more,  be- 
caufe  Flutarch  takes  no  notice  of  it,  which 
it  is  not  very  ealy  to  account  for  confi- 
dering  hisufual  Impartiality. 

The 
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The  extravagant  Affection  of  the  Peo- 
ple in  committing  to  Fompcy  the  Com- 
mand of  the  War  againiT:  the  Pirates, 
had  veiled   him  with  fo   exorbitant  a 
Power,  that  it  utterly  deflroy'd  the  Equa- 
lity effential  to  a  Commonwealth.     His 
Commiilion  gave  him  an  abfolute  Au- 
thbrlty  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  far  as  Herctdes's  Pillars> 
arid  along  all  the  Coafts  of  it  to  the  Di- 
ftance  of  fifty  Miles  from  the  Sea :  He 
was  impower'd  to  take  what  Money  he 
thought  fit  out  of  the  publick  Treafury 
without  accounting  for  it,  and  to  raife  as 
many  Soldiers  and  Mariners  as  he  judg'd 
convenient.     Befides  this,  he  had  a  Li- 
berty of  chufing  out  of  the  Body  of  the 
Senate,  fifteen  Perfons  to  ferve  him  as 
Lieutenants,  to  whom  he  affign'd  their 
Provinces  at  his  own  difcretion.   In  vain 
did  the  Confuls,  with  moft  of  the  Se- 
nators, oppofe  this  prodigious  Authori- 
ty, fo  contrary  to  the  Maxims  of  their 
Government:  Their  refiflance  ferv'd  on- 
ly to  inflame  the  People,  and  occafion'd 
C  them 


) 
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them  to  add  to  their  Decree,  that  Pom-* 
pey  fliould  have  Power  to  fit  out  five  hun- 
dred Sail  of  Ships,  to  raife  an  Army  of 
an  hundred  and  twenty  fix  thouland 
Men,  and  that  he  fhould  have  twenty^ 
four  Senators  and  two  Quasftors  to  obey 
liis  Orders. 

With  this  Force  he  foon  reduced  the 
Pirates,  and  his  Vidory  was  hardly 
known  at  Rofiie^  when  Ma?nliuSy  one  of 
the  Tribunes  of  the  People,  to  gratify 
his  infatiable  Ambition,  propofed  the  gi- 
ving him  the  Government  of  Lucullus 
and  the  Command  of  that  General's  Ar- 
my then  carrying  on  the  War  with  Af/'- 
tbridateSy  and  that  he  fhould  ftill  retain 
the  v/hole  Extent  of  that  Authority 
which  had  been  granted  him  by  the  for- 
mer Decree,  though  the  Reafons  for 
which  it  had  been  given  were  entirely 
ceas'd.  This  was  nothing  lefs  than  de- 
livering to  him  all  the  Forces  both  by 
Sea  and  Land,  and  making  him  abfolute 
Mader  of  the  Roman  Empire:  What 
render'd  the  Favourers  of  this  Decree 

more 
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more  inexcufable  was,  That  they  had 
not  the  leaft  Pretence  of  Pubhck  Necef- 
iity  to  juftify  the  Propofing  it,  as  they 
feem'd  to  have  had  in  the  Commiirion 
they  gave  him  againft  the  Pirates,  who 
were  at  that  time  very  formidable  Ene- 
mies :  But  Lucidlus  who  Commanded  in 
yifia^  had  overcome  Mithridates  in  feve- 
ral  Battles,  and  was  as  capable  of  finifli- 
ing  the  War  as  He  whom  they  appoint- 
ed to  be  his  Succeflbr.  Such  an  exxef- 
iive  Power  entrufted  to  one  Man,  where 
there  was  fo  little  occafion  for  it,  ap- 
pear'd  to  the  Senate  an  utter  Subverllon 
of  the  Conftitution  ;  but  fuch  was  their 
Fear  of  Pompey,  whofe  Greatnefs  was 
become  no  lefs  terrible  than  that  of  Sylla, 
that  except  ^ififus  Catulus  and  Horten- 
Jius  none  durfl  contradict  the  Paffing  of 
it.  Thefe  two  Great  Men,  one  of  which 
was  beyond  difpute  the  fecond  Orator 
in  Rome^  fpoke  with  much  Warmth  and 
Force  againft  the  Decree,  endeavouring 
to  perfuade  the  People  of  the  Um-eafon- 
ablenefs  and  Danger  of  it  j  and  perhaps 
C  2  they 
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they  would  have  made  fome  Imprefllon, 
if  Poiupcy\  Fadion  apprehending  the 
Effe«^l  their  Orations  miglit  have  produ- 
ced, had  not  let  up  an  Abler  Speaker 
than  cither  of  them  to  harangue  on 
their  fide  of  the  Queflion.  Cicero  mount- 
ed the  Roftrum^  and  with  an  Eloquence 
worthy  of  a  better  Caufe,  moft  artfully 
remedied  on  Lucullus^  whofe  Reputation 
as  well  as  his  Authority,  was  to  be  made 
a  Sacrifice  to  the  Envy  oi  Pompcy\  then 
he  proceeded  to  defcant  upon  Fompcy\ 
Chara6ler  which  he  fet  off  with  all  the 
ftrnaments  of  Rhetorick,  attributing  to 
him  the  whole  Succefs  not  only  of  the 
African^  Spaji'^JJ:,  and Piratick  Wars,  but 
even  of  that  againft  the  Slaves,  the  Ho- 
nour of  which  was  folely  due  to  Crajfus. 
Thus  by  cruelly  injuring  two  of  the 
greatefl:  Generals  that  were  then  in  the 
Commonwealth ;  by  a  moft  fervile  Flat- 
t6ry  of  the  Man  who  was  manifellly 
overturning  all  its  Liberties ;  He  brought 
the  People  to  confent  to  the  Manilian 
LaWy  which,  had  a  regard  to  the  In- 

teref^ 
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tereft  of  his  Country  been  his  conftant 
Principle,  he  ought  to  have  oppofed  as 
violently  as  he  did  afterwards  the  Agra- 
rian^  or  any  other  Attempt  againft  the 
Safety  and  Freedom  of  the  State.  It  is 
certain  that  thefe  extraordinary  Honours 
confer'd  on  Pompey,  as  they  broke  the 
Ballance  of  the  Republick,  fo  they  irri- 
tated the  Ambition  of  Ccvjhr,  and  af- 
terwards furnilli'd  him  with  a  Pretence 
of  demanding  as  great  a  Power  for  him- 
lelf,  and  feizing  it  by  Force  when  it  was 
refufed. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  his  Conful-    ^^ 
lliip, which  really  defervcs  all  the  Praifes    / 
that  not  only  the  Greek  and  Roman  Hi-    f 
ftorians  have  beftowed  upon  it,  but  even    \ 
thofe  which  he  himfelf  is  fo  lavifli  o^     \ 
whenever  he  has  an  opportunity  to  men-  '^ 
tion  it.     His  oppoiition  to  the  Law  pro- 
pos'd  by  RuIIiiSj  which  was  prefented  to 
the  People  in  a  Form  they  were  always 
eafy  to  be  caught  with,  was  a  Matter  of 
the  moft  delicate  Nature,    and  nothing 
lefs  than  his  confummate  x-^ddrefs  in  the 

mana- 
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managing  thofe  Allemblies,  could  pof- 
libly  have  hindered  its  being  carried  by 
the  artful  Contrivers  of  it :  But  by  (hew- 
ing the  People  that  under  the  Notion  of 
a  popular  Decree  they  were  really  fet- 
ting  up  a  private  Tyranny,  from  which 
no  Advantage  could  arife  to  the  Poor, 
for  whofe  fake  alone  this  Law  was  pre- 
tended to  be  form'd,  but  the  Revenues 
of  the  Publick  would  be  dilTipated  and 
its  Liberty  deftroy'd ;  he  ftop'd  the  exe- 
cution of  their  Defigns,  and  fav'd  the 
Commonwealth  from  the  Yoke  which 
was  juft  ready  to  be  impos'd  upon  it.  I 
believe  no  Affair  was  ever  managed  with 
greater  Prudence,  nor  ever  fo  much  Skill 
exerted  in  any  Oration  as  in  thofe  he 
made  upon  this  occafion,  which  are  cer- 
tainly Mafter-pieces  in  their  kind,  tho' 
others  of  a  more  pompous  Stile  are  ge- 
nerally more  admir'd.  His  Conduc!!:  in 
Catilmes  Confpiracy  is  too  well  known 
to  be  repeated  here  :  The  Vigilance, 
Firmnefs,  and  Activity,  with  which  he 
difcover'd  and  prevented  that  Defign, 

can 
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can  never  be  too  much  cxtoU'd  -,  nor 
could  any  thing  have  depreciated  the 
Services  he  then  did  his  Country,  but 
his  being  fofenfible  of  them  himfelf.  As 
to  the  Charge  brought  againft  him  by 
his  Enemies  of  having  violated  the  Por- 
ciaji  Law^  by  putting  to  death  the  Chief 
of  the  Confpirators  without  allowing 
them  a  Tryal,  he  was  abundantly  jufti- 
fied  in  fo  doing  by  the  urgent  Neceffi. 
ty  of  Affairs,  and  by  the  Order  of  the 
Senate,  That  he  Jloould  take  care  the  Re-  f 
publick  might  receive  no  detriment.  This 
Commiffion  vefted  him  with  fomcthing 
like  a  Didatorial  Power,  and  the  ex- 
tream  Danger  of  the  Commonwealth 
requir'd  it ;  for  die  leaft  Delay  would 
have  been  fatal.  But  as  the  People 
were  always  jealous  of  any  Stretch  of 
A^uthority  in  the  Senate,  they  were  more 
eafily  wrought  upon  to  take  Umbrage  at 
this  extraordinary  Ad:  which  Cicero 
himfelf  calls  in  one  of  his  Letters  In- 
•vidiofa  Potentia.  —  After  the  expiration 
of  his  Confulfhip  all  Mens  Eyes  were 

turn'd 
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turn'd  upon  him,  as  one  who  they  ho- 
ped would  continue  to  be  the  chief 
Support  of  thofe  that  were  affecftionatc 
to  the  Commonwealth.  What  Engage^ 
mentshethen  enter'd  into,  whatFriend- 
fliip  he  cultivated,  what  Policy  he  ob- 
ferved,  demands  a  very  ll:ri6t  Examina- 
tion, though  this  Period  of  his  Life, 
from  the  Death  of  Cat  aline  to  his  Ba- 
nirtiment  by  Clodiiis,  has  been  pafs'd 
lightly  over  by  Hiftorians ;  and  there-- 
fore  many  parts  of  it  are  only  to  be  col- 
Ie(fted  from  his  private  Letters,  in  which 
he  gives  a  very  particular  Account  of 
every  Step  he  took,  and  of  the  many 
Changes  both  in  his  Sentiments  and  Be- 
haviour that  happcn'd  during  that  re- 
markable Interval.  We  {hall  find  him 
fomctiin£S--de voted  to  Fmupa^ „ Jbme- 
t imes-art-yadance  with  ii im  j  fomsiimes 
iii22lonngiiiaJEYpte6tioir,  Sometimes  de-/_ 
fpjfingiiis-Powcr^-now  refolved  toftand 
or  JalLvvith—thG  Commonwealth,  now 
majdng  his  Terms  with  its  Tyrants;  al- 
mofl  always  Reafoning  differently,  and 
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yet  frequently  Reafoning  better  than  he 
could  prevail  uponhimfelf  toadt.  When 
he  was  to  make  an  Oration  to  the  People 
upon  quitting  the  ConfulQiip,  the  fecret 
Enemies  of  his  Adminiftration  declared 
themfelves,  and  Cccfar  who  was  one  of 
the  Prastors,  together  with  Mdullm  and 
Beftia,  two  Tribunes,  would  not  fufFer 
him  to  give  an  Account  of  his  Condud: 
as  was  always  ufual,  but  commanded 
him  to  abjure  his  Office,  and  leave  the 
Kojinim.  This  they  grounded  upon  his 
having  put  to  Death  fome  Roman  Citi- 
zens without  a  legal  Tryal  j  and  they 
th^oughtk  would  be  a  great  Mortifica- 
tion to  CfV^^s^anir^  to  deprive  him  ^ 
<E)fLiQ  fair  an  opportimity_of_rnakmg  his_ 
f)wp  Pa-Qpgyrirk  :  But  the  Readinefs  of 
his  Wit  found  a  Way  to  difappoint  their 
Malice  ;  for  he  took  the  Oath  in  a  new- 
invented  Form,  and  inftead  of  fwearing 
that  he  had  a(fl:ed  nothing  contrary  to 
the  Interefls  of  the  Republick,  he  fvvore 
that  he  had  faved  the  City  and  the 
whole  State  from  Ruin.  As  extraordi- 
D  nary 
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nary  as  this  Oath  was,  all  the  People 
took  it  after  him  in  the  fame  Wordsj 
and  the  Affront  that  his  Enemies  would 
have  done  him  fell  entirely  upon  them- 
felves.  The  next  Day  he  complain'd  of 
them  in  the  Senate,  and  prevail'd  upon 
that  Order  to  pals  a  Decree,  'T'hat  no 
Profecution  jJmdd  be  brought  againjl  him 
for  ivhat  he  had  executed  by  "oirtue  of  the 
Poiver  which  they  had  given  him.  This 
drove  the  Cabal  againft  him  to  propofe 
a  Law  for  the  calling  home  Po;;;/>^^' with 
the  Army  under  his  command,  to  fe- 
cure  the  Liberties  of  the  People  againft 
the  pretended  Tyranny  of  Cicero:  but 
by  the  invincible  oppofition  of  C^7/othis 
Project  fail'd.  However,  it  madefuch 
an  ImprelTion  upon  the  Mind  of  Cicero, 
that  he  refolv'd  to  negled:  no  Methods 
of  binding  Pompey  more  Itrongly  to  his 
Iiuerefts,  who  had  already  very  great 
Obligations  to  him,  as  has  been  {hewn 
before.  Accordingly  when  that  Gene- 
ral was  preparing  to  return  to  RoiJie,  he 
writ  to  him,  and  having  complain'd  of 
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his  want  of  Friendfliip,  in  not  congra- 
tulating him  upon  what  he  had  done 
during  his  abfence  for  the  Service  of  the 
State ;  he coiri£3.YcsP ompey  to  the  youn-. 
ger  Sa'piOj  and  himfelf  to  LeliuSy  defj.- :' 
ring^that  jheir  Union  might  be  as  ftri6tj\ 
^s  was-thfi-Jamous  One  between  thofe 
twcLgf€at-Meu^^  This  produc'd  an  Ap- 
pearance of  Amity  towards  him,  but  he 
himfelf  fufpeded  it  not  to  be  fincere, 
as  is  evident  from  his  I3,th  Epiftle  to.);^ 
Atticus^  in  which  he  fays  of  Po?npe\\ 
That  indeed  he  made  great  Profeflions 
of  Efteem  and  Confideration  for  him, 
and  affeifted  openly  to  fupport  and  praife 
him ;  hue  it  was  eafy  enough  to  fee  he 
envied  him,  though  he  endeavoured  to 
concea)  it.  C/V^-ro^s  Vanjty  makes  him 
call jhat  Envy,  which  was  really  111- will, 
for  Pe/zz/j^cauldnot  be  a  Friend  to  any 
bpdyLthat^had  declared  himfelf  in  the 
Interefts  of  the  Republick.  The  Cha- 
radler  that  Cicero  gives  of  him  in  the 
fame  Letter,  is  very  different  from  that 
of  ScipiOy  to  whom  he  had  compared 
D  2  him 
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liim    a   little  before  :    His  Words  are, 
/    ipeaking  of  his  Coiidua:,    Nihil  Come, 
J  7iihil  Simplex,  nihil  lv]oli  UoKOtKolt  Hone- 
I    Jlufn,  7iihil  Illujlre,  nihil  Forte,  nihil  Li- 
^~    Icrum.     And  again  in  the  20th  of  the 
fame  Book,  Is  vir  nihil  habet  Ampliim, 
nihil  Exceljiim,  nihil  non  Siimmijjiun  & 
Popidare.     Would  one  believe,  that  the 
Hero  of  the  fine  Oration  pro  Lege  Ma-- 
nilia,  and  the  Pompey  thus  defcrib'd,  was 
the  fame  Man  ?  Had  he  nothing;  Great  ? 
nothing  Elevated  ?    nothing  but  what 
-    was  Mean  and  Vulgar  ?  was  there  nei- 
' ''  ther  Dignity,  nor  Spirit,  nor  Freedom, 
nor  Candour,  nor  Honefty,  nor  Good- 
/     nature  in  his  whole  Behaviour  ?  But  tq 
;     this  Perfon,  fuch  as  he  is  here  rcprefent- 
ed,  Cicero  earneftly  labour'd  to  recom- 
mend himfelf :  and  he  had  foon  after 
more  need  than  ever  of  his  Protection 
in  the   famous  Quarrel   with    CW/V/r, 
which  he  entered  into  more  to  fatisfy  the 
ill  Humour  of  his  Wife  Terentia,  who 
was  jealous  of  an  Intrigue  between  him 
and  Clodia,  than  out  of  any  regard  to 
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the  Ceremonies  of  the  Bona  Dea,  Had 
he  known  the  Parts  and  Capacity  of  C/o- 
dius  as  well  as  he  did  afterwards  when 
he  came  to  feel  them,  in  all  probability 
he  would  not  have  expofed  himfelf  to 
the  Enmity  of  a  Man  fo  able  to  do  him 
mifchief,  and  with  whom  he  had  al- 
ways lived  before  in  a  Degree  of  Friend- 
{hip :  But  befides  that  he  thought  his 
Ruin  iifallible  from  the  Evidence  he 
brought  againft  him,  the  perpetual  Rioc 
and  Debauchery  in  which  he  pafs'd  his 
time,  made  him  apprehend  no  great 
Confequences  from  his  Rcfentment :  But 
he  was  foon  convinced,  that  a  Turn  to 
Pleafure  does  not  always  render  thofe 
that  follow  it  unfit  for  Bufineis,  efpecial- 
Jy  when  they  are  excited  to  Action  by 
any  violent  Paffion.  Clodhis  found  means 
to  corrupt  his  Judges,  and  was  no  fooner 
acquitted  but  he  turn'd  all  his  Thoughts 
to  the  Purfuit  of  his  Revenge  upon  C/- 
cero^  and  kept  him  in  continual  Alarms 
till  he  got  an  opportunity  of  compaf^ 
iing  it,   which  obliged  him  to  court 
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Pompcy  more  and  more,  though  fuch  a 
Condu6t  vvasextreamly  inconfiftent  with 
his  Principles  of  Liberty.  As  much  di- 
ftruft  as  he  had  exprefs'd  of  that  Great 
Man's  Friendfhip  in  the  Letter  to  Atti- 
ticus  I  mention'd  firft,  he  now  deceived 
himfelf  into  an  entire  Dependance  on 
it,  and  mod  of  his  Letters  were  fill'd 
with  Boafts  of  his  good  Policy  in  fecu- 
ring  fuch  a  powerful  Protedor  againft 
Clodius  and  all  his  Facflion.  How  little 
Foundation  he  had  for  fo  much  Confi- 
dence, will  appear  by  the  Sequel  of  that 
Affair.  In  the  mean  time  there  was  a 
Bufinefs  brought  before  the  Senate 
which,  as  it  very  much  afFeded  one  of 
the  main  Points  of  Ciceros,  Policy,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  give  fome  Account 
of.  It  had  always  been  his  favourite 
Syftem,  through  the  whole  Courfe  of 
his  Adminiftration,  to  ftrcngthen  the 
Power  of  the  Senate  by  a  clofe  Union 
with  the  Equeftrian  Order,  they  ma- 
king a  very  confiderable  Body,  and  car- 
rying a  great  Weight  along  with  them 
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tD  whlch-ever  fide  they  inclin'd.  He 
fucceeded  fo  well  in  this  Defign,  that 
during  the  Confpiracy.  of  ,C/z////«c_they 
^were_j^.j:fiixftant_Guard  to  the  Senate, 
amd  ready  upon  all  occafions  to  fupport 
the_£jeiblutions_  of  that  Hoioie^  This 
was  certainly  a  very  important  Service 
to  the  Commonwealth,  and  jt  w^sjio 
frnall  Hnnnnr_tn-X'//:g£Q-tQ.  have^  been 
the  Author  ©f-it^  But  moft  of  this  Or- 
der being  imploy'd  in  coUeding  the 
*  Taxes  of  the  Republick,  or  in  Farm- 
ing of  its  Revenues,  there  were  grievous 
Complaints  made  againft  them  from  all 
Parts  of  the  Empire  for  the  frequent 
Abufes  of  their  Office,  in  all  which  Ci- 
cero was  forc'd  to  defend  them  contra, 
ry  to  Truth  and  Equity,  for  fear  of 
alienating  them  from  the  Senate.  But 
foon  after  the  Affair  of  Clodius,  Catc 
who  did  not  underftand  thofe  Manage- 
ments, accufed  the  Judges  who  abfol- 
ved  him  of  Corruption,  many  of  which 
were  Roman  Knights,    and  obtained  a 
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Decree  agjainft  them.  This  was  refent- 
ed  as  an  Affront  upon  the  whole  Body, 
and  Cicero  to  pacify  them  again,  was 
obhg'd  to  fpeak  in  the  Senate  againll: 
the  Decree.  *  But  a  much  worle  Mat- 
ter that  foUow'd  Ihortly  after,  involv'd 
him  in  a  new  Trouble  upon  their  Ac- 
count. Many  of  them  who  had  farm'd 
the  A/tan  Revenues  of  the  Cenfor, 
whofe  Office  it  was  to  fett  them,  had 
taken  them  at  too  high  a  Price  out  of 
Emulation  to  go  beyond  the  other  Bid- 
ders j  and  afterwards  repenting  of  their 
Bargain,  made  a  moft  impudent  Re- 
quefl  to  the  Senate,  that  they  might  be 
difcharged  of  fo  much  of  their  Rents 
as  they  thought  would  burthen  them 
too  much.  It  was  impofiible  for  Cato 
to  be  patient  under  fuch  a  Demand: 
He  oppos'd  it  wiih  all  his  Might,  and 
on  the  other  fide  Ciceroy  who  knew  of 
what  Confequence  it  was  not  to  difo 
blige  the  Order,  fupported  them  no  lefs 
vJgoroufly:  The  Difpute  between  them 
*  Ep.  I.    L.  2. 
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hft^d  a  ^Qod  while,  but  at  length  C'afQ 
who  had  Juftice  and  Reafpn  entire- 
ly on  hi^  ^IdQ,  got  tlie  better,  and  the 
Petician  was  rejeded.  Experience  foon 
fliew'd  how  much  more  ufefgl  it  would 
have  beert  for  the  Commonwealth  to 
hav<?  follow 'd  Cicero's  Advice.  The 
Knights  exafperated  at  the  Severity  of 
the  Senate,  abandoned  their  Party,  and 
gave  tliemfelves  up  to  Ca^/hr,  who 
knew  very  well  how  to  turn  this  Divi- 
lion  to  his  own  Advantage.  It  was 
the  Fmh  of  Cafe  not  lo  fee  that  Pub- 
lick  Affaks  are  mcapable  of  Perfe- 
iSiion,  and  that  it  js-jaipQillbk-tQ-go^ 
xrvn  a  fitatg-adihiouc  fubrnifring^Leik 
ferJnieiefis_ia_Q£eai£rj  Hence  it  wa? 
thai  with  admirable  Intentions  for  the 
Service  of  his  Country,  he  fometimes 
did  a  great  deal  of  Mifchief,  for  want 
of  diilinguiftiing  herween  what  was 
good  in  Speculation,  and  what  in  Prar 
d;ice.  This  was  feldom  the  Cafe  with 
Cicerp  :  wheo  he  departed  from  the 
Interefts  of  the  RepubUck,  it  was  for 
-  E  the 
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the  moft  part  with  his  Eyes  open,  and 
without  the  Excufe  of  Error.  During 
thefe  Wrangles  between  him  and  Cato, 
the  Triumvirate  was  fecretly  forming^ 
and  CcBJar^  under  the  fpecious  Pretence 
of  reconcihng  Fompey  ^TidCrajj'us,  was 
working  himfelf  into  a  Share  of  Power 
with  them  which  he  knew  better  than 
they  did  how  to  fupport.  Cicero  per- 
ceiv'd  it,  and  takes  notice  to  *  Atti- 
cm  of  his  growing  Greatnefs.  But  as 
dangerous  as  this  Union  was  to  the 
Commonwealth,  he  did  not  think  fit 
to  oppofe  it,  or  break  with  Pompey 
upon  that  account ;  though  he  makes 
the  ftrongefl;  Declarations  of  his  Refo- 
lutioiUiQtJjo  abandon  the  good  Caufe, 
but  eyer_iQ  maintain  it  at  all  Events. 
It  feems  he  flatter'd  himfelf  with  an 
unaccountable  Chimsera  of  being  able 
to  govern  them  both,  as  he  tells  At- 
tictis  in  the  firft:  Epiftle  of  the  fecond 
Book.  And  again  in  the  third  of  the 
fame  Book,  he  informs  his  Friend  that 

*  Ep.  I.    Lib.  2. 
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pcejar  had.  aiTured  him  he„. would. do 
nothing  but  by  his  advice :  PolTibly 
CaJ'ar  being  fenfihle  of  his  Foible, 
might  have  Iboth'd  his  Vanity  in  ma- 
king him  believe  fo  i  but  it  is  much 
more  likely,  that  his  Condud:  was  ow- 
ing: to  other  Motives  which  are  men- 
tion'd  in  that  Letter,  viz.  Reditus  in 
gratiam  cum  Inimicis^  Fax  cum  Miil- 
titudine^  ScneSlutis  otium.  Tfaus  he 
manifeftly  ga.v&--ug^-the>Xare~--o^^"  -  ,  f 
Commonwealth  to  a  precarious  Safety  ' 
and^amefi^^Eafe  r^  but  he  could  net 
help  reproaching  himfelf  for  it  at  the 
end  of  the  Letter,  and  acknowledging 
diat  this  was  adting  very  differently 
from  the  virtuous  Maxims  of  his  Con- 
fuKhip,  and  very  much  beneath  his 
Reputation. 

The  fifth  Letter  of  the  fecond  Book  j 
is  fo  extraordinary  a  Confeflioh  of  his 
Weaknefs,  not  to  give  it  a  worfe 
Name,  that  I  am  furprized  how  it 
came  to  drop  from  him  even  to  fo 
intimate  a  Friend  as  Atticm,  He  very 
E  2  inge- 
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ingenuoufly  tells  him,  That  if  they 
wliom  he  aftervVards  calls  Tyrants> 
would  have  bribed  him  with  the  Place 
of  Augur,  they  had  it  in  their  Power 
to  have  gain'd  him.  ^lo  qiiidem  iiiio 
(Augiiratu  fci.)  ego  ab  IJlis  capi  poffum  ; 
vide  Levitatem  me  am.  But  being  dif- 
appointed  in  the  Objecft  of  his  Ambi- 
tion, he  refolves,  oilt  of  the  abundance 
of  his  Virtue,  to  retire  from  Bufi- 
nefs  and  PhilofophJze  :  accordingly  he 
\vent  into  the  Country,  and  in  the  Let- 
ters he  Wrote  from  thence,  treats  both 
Clodius  and  Pompey  with  great  Con- 
tempt, and  even  threatens  the  lafl  with 
a  publick  Recantation  of  all  the  fine 
Things  he  had  faid  of  him.  VV'hile 
he  was  abfent  Pompey  married  Ccejtirs 
Daughter,  upon  which  Ckcro,  whofe 
Penetration  faw  all  the  Confequen- 
ces  of  this  fatal  Alliance,  return'd  to 
Rome^  and  joining  with  Curio  and 
other  Oppofers  of  Cc?Jar  in  the  Senate, 
endcavour'd  to  obftruft  his  Defigns, 
though  without  offending  Pompey,  with 
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whom  he  ftill  kept  up  a  Shew  of 
Frienddiip.  But  the  Storm  which  had 
hung  over  him  fo  long,  now  broke 
upon  his  Head  :  Cafar  to  be  reveng'd 
affifted  Clodius^  and  got  him  to  be  cho- 
fen  Tribune  of  the  People.  No  fooner 
was  he  entred  upon  this  Office,  but 
he  openly  menaced  Cicero  with  a  Pro- 
fecution  for  the  Death  of  the  Con- 
fpirators.  This  threw  him  into  one  of 
his  ufual  Terrors ;  but  Pompey  flat- 
ter'd  him  with  repeated  AlTurances 
that  he  would  not  fuffer  Cloditis  to 
proceed :  At  firfl  he  gave  Credit  to 
thefe  Promifes,  but  finding  that  the 
Defign  againfl  him  ftill  went  on,  he  be- 
gan to  fufpedl  that  he  was  betray 'd. 
His  Affairs  were  in  this  difagreeable 
Pofture,  when  Cafar^  who  defired 
only  to  draw  him  off  from  gi- 
ving him  Trouble  at  Rome^  offer'd  to 
carry  him  his  Lieutenant  into  Gaid^ 
for  which  Province  he  was  ready  to 
fet  out.  Plutarch  fays  he  follicited  it 
himfelf,  but  the  Letters  to  Atttcta  ex- 
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prefsly  affirm  that  the  Propofal  came 
from  Cctjar.  Be  it  how  it  will,  there 
could  nothing  more  advantagious  have 
happen'd  to  Cicero  at  that  time :  The 
Employment  was  very  honourable,  and 
would  have  efFedlually  fecur'd  him 
from  the  Malice  and  Power  of  his 
Enemies:  Being  fcnfiblc  of  this  him- 
felf,  he  was  inclined  to  accept  of  it, 
and  would  have  gone  with  Ccefar^  if 
Clodius  perceiving  that  he  was  in  danr 
ger  of  lofing  his  Revenge,  had  not  ve- 
ry artfully  changed  his  Condud:,  and 
by  affecting  to  feem  moderate  and 
void  of  Rancour,  perfuaded  People  that 
he  had  laid  afide  his  Rcfentment,  and 
was  even  difpofed  to  a  Reconciliation 
if  fought  for.  Cicero  was  weak  enough 
to  be  duped  by  this  Behaviour,  and 
refufed  the  Lieutenancy  of  Cafar^  who 
thereupon  infifted  with  Fompcy  upon 
giving  him  up  to  the  Fury  of  Clodius^ 
and  declared  in  an  AfTembly  of  the 
People,  that  he  thought  Cicero  had 
afted  illegally  in  putting  to  Death  the 
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Accomplices  of  Cataline.  Clodius  pudi'd 
the   Affliir   fo  vigorouily,    that   Cicero 
foon  found  he  had  undone  himfelf  iii 
not  making  ufe  of  Ccefar\  offer.     He 
fell  into   a    moft    unmanly  Dejedtion, 
ehangin^^  his  Robe,  and  walking  about 
the  Streets  in  a  fordid  Habit,  to  move 
til^  Compairion__of_-_thaJP£opk>_while 
£^i£i(i  jolblted   and_j:eviled  him   for 
hi|—waftt-©£._Spirit.     The  Senate  in- 
deed,   and  the  whole  Equeftrian  Or- 
der, gave  him  all  the  Marks  he  could 
defire   of  Affed:ion  and  Concern,   but 
the  Fadion  againft  him  was  the  ftron- 
ger  :  Crajfus  was  his  Enemy  upon  ma- 
%y  Accounts,    Catiilus  was  dead,    Lti- 
aillus  retired  from  Bufinefs,   and  Cato 
by  the  Artifice  of  Clodius  removed  from 
Rome  :    Ponipey  was  his  only  refource, 
and  he  ftill  counted  upon  fome  return 
for  the  many  Services   he    had  done 
him  in  the  courfe  of  his  Adminiflra- 
tion.     But  it  is  the  juft  Punifhment  of 
thofe  who  make  themfelves  the  Tools 
of  other  Mens  Ambition,  'That  whe?!- 
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ever  the  Inter  efts  of  thofe  they  ferve  may 
happen  to  demand  it,  they  are  Jure  to 
be  J'acrijiced  :  for  m  very  ambitious  Man 
was  ever  Grateful  any  further  than  if 
was  Ufeful  to  him  to  be  Jo.  This  Ci' 
cero  moft  cruelly  experienced,  when 
gding  to  Fompey  to  implore  his  Pro- 
te(5tioji,  he  to  avoid  his  Importunities 
or  Reproaches,  refufcd  to  fee  him.  Up- 
on this,  he  utterly  loft  all  hopes,  and 
abandoning  himfelf  to  the  moft  abjedt 
Complaints,  confulted  with  his  Friends 
what  he  iljould  do  to  avoid  the  prc^ 
fent  Danger.  Moft  of  them  adviled 
him  to  go  voluntarily  into  Baniftimenr, 
as  the  only  Means  to  prevent  a  Civil 
War,  which  Council  he  refolved  to 
follow,  as  moft  conformable  to  his  own 
Genius  and  Circumft:anoes. 

In  how  Spiritlefs  and  Efteminate  a 
manner  he  behaved  during  his  Exile, 
is  fufficiently  known  to  all  the  World : 
The  Stain  that  is  left  upon  his  Cha» 
rader  was  too  great  to  be  varnift^.ed 
over  by  all  the  Glory  of  his  Trium- 
phant 
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phant  Return,  which  he  chiefly  owed 
BO  tlie  Imprudence  of  Clodius  m  quar- 
relHng  with  PompeVj  though  the  vigo- 
rous''Proceeding  of  his  Friend  Milo, 
and  the'  Firmncfs  of  the  Senate  were 
of  no  final!  Service  to  him.  As  foon 
as  he  was  re-eftabUfhed  in  his  former 
Dignities,  hcUnk'd  himfelf  moreclofe- 
ly  than  ever  in  FriendHiip  'mth-^Bom^ 
/)n^,__nlaking^his  Court  to  Cctjar  at.  V 
the  fame  time,  whom  he  found  it-  v-^ 
was  not  fafe  for  him  to  offend.  This  ! 
Complaifance  had  the  Effect  that  he  • 
propos'd  from  it  j  he  obtain'd  the 
Place  of  Augur  which  he  defired  fo 
pafTionately,  and  not  long  after  the 
Government  of  Cilicia.  His  Behavi- 
our in  the  Adminiftration  of  this  Pro- 
vince would  have  done  him  a  great 
deal  of  Honour,  if  he  could  have  been 
content  with  the  Reputation  he  had 
acquired  of  a  wife  and  upright  Ma- 
giftrate,  without  aiming  at  the  Glory 
of  a  Soldier,  to  which  he  was  far 
from  having  fo  good  a  Title.  Catds 
F  anfwer 
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finfwer   to    the   Letter,    in  which    he 
Ibllicits    him    to    get   a   Triumph   de- 
creed   him    by    the   Senate,    is  a  ve- 
ry   handfome    Reproof  of    his    Vani- 
ty,  and  a  more  gentle  One  than  one 
would  have  expeded  from  the  Rough- 
nefs   of  that   great   Man's    Charader. 
But  notwithftanding  all   the  Pains  he 
took  to  foften  his   denial,    Cicej'o  was 
grievoufly    offended   at    it  ;    which    ill 
difpofition  of  his,  the  Enemies  of  CutOy 
particularly  *  Ccefar,    omitted  no  En- 
deavours to  confirm.     Upon  his  return 
to  Rome  he  found  ths  Civil  War  juft 
ready  to  break  out  between  Him  and 
Pompey :    This  extreamly    embarrafs'd 
liim,    for  he  was  very  defirous  to  be 
upon  good  Terms  with  both,  and  both 
equally    courted    him    to  their  Party. 
At   firft    he  attempted  to  bring  them 
.  to  fome  Agreement,  but  he  foon  found 
that  Defign  impradlicable  j  for  Ambi- 
tion  which  had  formerly  made  them 
Frieruis,    now   made   them   Enemies; 

V.  L.  vli,  Ep.   1.  2, 
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Then  he   labour'd   to  dilluade  Fompcy 
in    particular    from  hazarding  a  War, 
by  reprefenting  to  him  the  inequality 
of  their  Forces,    and  that  it  was  now 
too    late    to    quarrel    with    the    Man 
whom  he  himfelf  had  made  fo  ftrong  • 
Thefe  Arguments,  as  juft  and  reafona- 
ble  as  they  were,    had  no  efFeft  upon 
Pot?ipe)\    who    was  infatuated   with   a 
vain  Conceit  of  his  own  Power,    and 
a  falfe  Confidence  which  betray'd  him 
to  his  Ruin.     All  his  Efforts  towards 
preventing    a    Rupture   meeting  with 
no  Succcfs,    Cicero    found   himfelf  in 
the  greateft  Perplexities   for  which  ol 
the   two  Fadions    he  {hould    declare. 
On  one  fide  he  faw  a  General  with- 
out Authority,    Troops  without  Obe- 
dience, negled:  of  all  neceflary  Prepa- 
ration,  and  a  continual  Series  of  Mi- 
ftakes ;  on  the  other  an  adivc  Leader, 
a   well   difciplin'd   Army,    great  Cou- 
rage, and  admirable  Condud: :  which- 
ever   got   the    better,    the    Common- 
wealth   was  almoft    equally    fure    of 
F  2  being 
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being  enflav'd  .  That  this  was  the  cafe 
very  plainly  appears  from  many  Paf- 
lages  in  hisE^niXhs  to yliticus,  where  i)c 
fays,  That  let  the  Succefs  of  the  Civil 
War  be  what  it  would,  the  Conleqiience 
of  it  would  certainly  be  a  Tyrant.  I 
iliall  only  cite  one  which  is  in  the  7di 
Letter  of  the  7th  Book,  Depugna,  in- 
quiSy  potius  qiiam  Servuis :  ut  quid  ?  (i 
'ui^us  eris  projcribarc^  Ji  vtceris,  tamen 
Servias.  The  only  difference  was,  That 
the  Tyranny  of  Pompey  would  be  efta- 
biifhed  upon  the  Authority  of  the  Se- 
nate, and  Ccefar  chofe  rather  to  build 
his  upon  the  Favour  of  the  People. 
Under  thefe  Difficulties  Cicero  remain- 
ed fome  time,  in  a  mod  uneafy  fitua- 
tion  J  at  laft  he  tells  Attiais  the  Con- 
clufion  of  all  his  Reafonings  in  the 
following  Words  :  *  ^dd  ergo  uiqtiis 
adlurm  es  ?  Idem  quod  Pecudes  qi4<je 
Depidja  Jul  Generis  fequuntur  Gregcs  : 
Ut  Bos  Armenta^  Jtc  ego  Bonos  Firos, 
aut  eos  qui  dicuntur  Boni,  Jequar^  etiam 

*  L.  7.     E.  7. 
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fi  Client.      He  refolves  to  Herd  with 
his  own  Kind,  that  is  to  follow  thofe 
who  had  the  Reputation  of  being  the 
Honeft  Party,  the  Majority  of  Senators, 
and  the  Mea  whofe  Dignity  was  moft 
eminent  in  the  Commonwealth.     But 
though  he  had  taken  this  Refolution, 
he  delay'd  a  good  while  to  execute  ir, 
from  the  natural  Timidity  of  his  Tem- 
per.    In  the  mean  time,    fome  of  his 
Friends  that  were  in  C(^far\  Army  and 
CaJ'ar  himfelf,  were  very  earned  with 
him    to  ft-and  Neuter  at  leaft,    if  he 
would  not  join  with  them,  which  Con- 
duct they  perfuaded  him  would  be  moft 
for  his  Honour,  as  well  as  infinitely  for 
his  Advantage.  But  Pompey  prefs'd  him 
to  come  immediately    to   his  Camp, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  let  him  fee^ 
that  he  refented  the  Uncertainty  of  his 
Behaviour.    This  alarm'd  him,  and  he 
begun  to  think  it  neceffary  to  declare 
himfelf  according  to  his  firft  Intention, 
though  he  every  Day  £aw  more  rea- 
fon   to  apprehend  the    ill  Succefs  of 

their 
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their  Party.  But  what  dctermin'd  him 
at  lafl  was  the  Severity  with  which 
Fompey  threaten'd  to  proceed  againft 
all  who  remain'd  Unad;ive  and  Neu- 
ters in  the  Quarrel  :  *  Crudcliter  mi- 
nabitur  Otiofn^  fays  he  in  a  Letter  to 
one  of  his  Friends.  And  in  another 
to  Atticiis  he  tells  him,  That  the  leaft 
he  (Atticiis)  would  fuffer  if  Pompey 
fhould  be  vidtorious,  was  a  Confifca- 
tion  of  all  his  Fortune;  and  that  as 
many  as  continued  in  the  fame  Neu- 
trality muft  expedl  to  come  off  no 
better.  He  himfelf  therefore  upon  the 
Report  of  fome  difadvantage  Ccefar 
lay  under  in  ^pain  (which  contrary  to 
the  Expe(5lation  of  his  Enemies  he 
/oon  furmounted)  fet  fail  and  joined 
Pompey  at  his  Camp  in  Greece^  who 
receiv'd  him  coldly,  as  knowing  he 
came  thither  very  much  againft  his 
VVill.  He  endeavour'd  to  revenge  him- 
felf by  bitter   Railleries  upon  the   illr 

*  Ad  Familiares,  L.  g.  E.  v.      ad  Varronem. 
E.  vi.  L.   II. 
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management  of  their  Affairs,    and  lb 
derided  the   Weaknefs   of   tlie  Party, 
that  it  drew  from  Pofnpey  this  ievere 
Reproof,  Pafs  into  Ctcfar'i  Camp^   and 
then  you  will  give  over  Ridiculing  m 
and  begin   to  Fear    us.     Cicero  fo  far 
follow'd  his  Advice,  that  he  withdrew 
himfelf  before  the  Battle  of  P bar/alia^ 
and   immediately    after    that    decifive 
Action  made  his  Peace  with  the  Con- 
queror.    From  that  time  to  the  Death 
of  Cafar,  he  led  a  moft  inglorious  and 
difhonourable  Life,  courting  the  Ufur- 
per  whom  in  his  Heart  he  hated,  with 
the  moft  abje6t  and  fervile  Adulation^, 
entirely  forgetting  the  Dignity  of  his 
former  Charader,  and  not  even  hiding: 
the  difgraceful   Circumftances  of   his 
prefent  lituation  by  a  prudent  and  mo- 
deft  Retreat,  but  expofing  them  to  thi 
Eyes  of  the  Publick,    and  braving  the 
Cenfures  of  Mankind.     Yet  in  this  un- 
worthy and  contemptible  Scen6  of  A- 
6lion,    which   brought  fuch  a   Cloud 
upon  his  Reputation,  one  Merit  he  ftill 
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preferved,  that  in  his  Flatteries  to  Ca- 
far  he  fliew'd  a  Regard  to  the  Inte- 
refts  of  his  Friends,  and  the  Safety  of 
thofe  who  had  faithfully  ferved  the 
Commonweahh.  Such  a  Conduct  (liews 
there  were  yet  fome  Sparks  of  Virtue 
remaining  in  him  ;  and  though  it  does 
not  attone  for  the  mean  Homage  which 
he  paid  to  the  Tyrant  of  his  Coun- 
try, yet  it  certainly  lefTens  the  Guilt 
and  takes  off  from  the  Infamy  of  his 
Crime.  The  Confpiracy  againft  Ccsfar 
which  was  form'd  and  executed  with- 
out his  Participation,  is  a  plain  Proof 
how  low  he  was  then  fall'n  in  the 
Opinion  of  honeft  Men  ;  for  who  was 
fo  fit  to  have  engaged  in  a  Defign  a- 
gainft  the  Life  of  an  Ufurper,  as  the 
Deflroyer  of  Catiline  and  his  Accom- 
plices ?  from  whom  could  the  Repub- 
lick  io  properly  expedt  her  Freedom, 
as  from  Him  who  had  before  defend- 
ed it  in  fo  imminent  a  Danger  ?  But 
They  who  efpous'd  that  Caufe  which 
he  had  deferted,   faw  and  knew  that 
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he  had  no  longer  Spirit  enough  for  To 
great  an  Undertaking  >  and  therefore 
they  contented  themfelves  with  requi- 
ring his  Approbation  afterwards,  which 
they  were  fatisfied  he  would  not  re- 
fufe  them  when  die  Blow  was  flruck ; 
and  then  indeed,  as  they  expected  he 
would  do,  he  return)d  $0  the  Maxims 
of  his  former  Policy^  and;  his  Chara- 
(3:er  in  fome  meafure  rccover'd  its  for- 
mer Luftre.  He  entred  into  the  Inte- 
refts  of  the  Confpirators,  and  did  them 
all  the  Service  he  was  able,  the  par- 
ticular Inftances  of ,  which  it  will  not 
be  neceflary  to  mention  here.  But 
when  he  found  that  all  was  going  a- 
gain  to  Wreck  by  the  Cabals  of  A?i' 
tons  and  other  Friends  of  Cajar^  when 
Brutus  and  the  other  Heads  of  the 
Confpiracy  were  oblig'd  to  yield  to 
the  Violence  of  the  Conjuncture  and 
abandon  Italy,  he  too  judg'd  it  pru- 
dent to  retire,  and  took  Shipping  to 
go  into  Greece ;  but  meeting  with  con- 
trary Winds,  he  was  driven  back  once 
G  or 
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or  twice  to  (hore ;  by  which  delay, 
time  was  given  to  his  Friends  in  Rome 
to  acquaint  him  with  Antonfs  having 
made  a  Decree,  for  the  perpetual  Abo 
lifhment  of  the  Didlatorfliip,  which 
Sylla  and  Cafar  had  made  fo  odious, 
and  fome  other  popular  Ads,  that  gave 
them  hopes  he  would  return  to  his 
Duty,  and  no  longer  hinder  the  Re- 
ftoration  of  the  Commonwealth.  Be- 
ing thus  call'd  back  by,  what  he  terms 
himfelf,  the  general  Voice  of  his 
Country,  and  looking  upon  the  Acci- 
dents which  had  delay'd  his  Paffage 
as  miraculous  Declarations  of  the  Will 
of  Providence  to  command  his  Return, 
he  made  what  hafte  lie  could  to  Rotney 
where  he  was  received  by  the  whole 
City  with  uncommon  Honours.  But 
the  good  Opinion  he  had  conceived 
of  Antony  did  not  laft  long :  Some 
har(h  Word^  he  fpoke  in  the  Senate 
concerning  him,  occalion'd  a  very  (harp 
Reply,  which  Anfojiy  refenting*,  loudly 
threaten'd  him  in  his  Oration,  and  ac- 
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cus'd  him  as  an  Accomplice  of  Ca- 
farh  Murder.  Cicero  from  that  Mo- 
ment kept  no  Meafures  with  him,  but 
arming  himfelf  with  all  the  Thunder 
of  his  Eloquence,  pour'd  forth  thoie 
terrible  Inveftives  which  compell'd  the 
Senate  to  declare  War  upon  Antony-, 
and  foon  after  drove  him  out  o{  Italy. 
This  was  certainly  a  very  great  A<Stion, 
and  one  of  the  {hining  Parts  of  Cicero^ 
Life ;  but  pofTibly  he  would  have  done 
the  State  more  Service  in  the  lituation 
it  then  was,  if  his  Animoiity  againft 
Antony  had  been  lefs  Violent,  becaufe 
it  precipitated  the  execution  of  thole 
Defigns  which  ended  in  the  Ruin  of 
the  Commonwealth;  at  leaft  this  was 
the  Opinion  of  Brutus^  as  appears  by 
feveral  PafTages  in  his  Letters.  But 
there  is  another  Part  of  his  Condu(5l 
which  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  know 
how  to  juftify,  I  mean  his  committing 
the  Safety  of  the  Republick  to  an  am- 
bitious Boy,  who  from  the  near  Re- 
lation he  bore  to  Cafar^  could  never 
G  2  be 
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be  a  proper  Perfon  to  defend  it  in  con- 
iun(ftion  with   his   Father's  Murderers. 
At  firll:  indeed  it  might  look  hkc  good 
PoHcy,    to  make  ufe  of  his  Credit  a- 
mong  the  Friends  and  Soldiers  of  ^u- 
Uus  Cafar^  againfl:  the  more  formida- 
ble   Greatnefs  of   Mark   Antony,    but 
when  he  afterwards  grew  fo  Powerful, 
it  was  a  moft  inconfiderate   and   fatal 
Miilake    to   continue   him  any  longer 
in  Employment,  and  put  the  laft  Stake 
of  Liberty  into  the  Hands  of  one  who 
had    fo   great   Temptations   to  Betray 
it.     It  feems   Ovfai:ius,    uncxpcrienc'd 
as  he  was,  had  difcover'd  the  Old  Man's 
weak  Side,  and  by  flattering  and  per- 
fuading  him  that  he  would  always  ad 
fubfervient  to  his  Authority,    had  en- 
gag'd  him  to  that  excefTive  Confidence 
which  his  Friends  faw  the  Danger  of 
though  he  did  not.     Brutus  in  particu- 
lar, whofe  Eyes  were  ever  open  to  all 
that  might  affedl  the  Comrrionwealth, 
made  him  ftrong  and  frequent  Inftan- 
ces  to  have  a  Care  of  fetting  up  one 
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Tyrant   while  he    was    pulling   down 
another  :   But  when,  without  any  re- 
eard  to  thefe  Remonftrances,    he  car- 
ried  his  Servility  fo  far  as  even  to  fup- 
plicate  OBavius  for  the  Lives  of  Bru- 
tus and  the   other  Confpirators,    That 
truly    great    and   free-fpirited    Roman 
could  not  help  venting  his  Indignation 
againfl  him  in  *  two  Letters,    one  to 
Atticus  and  the  other  to  Cicero  him- 
felf,  which  are  at  the  fame  time  the 
nobleft  Monuments  of  the  heroick  Vir- 
tue of  him  that  wrote  them,  and  the 
moft   unanfwerable  Condemnations  of 
that  Conduft  which  gave  occafion   to 
them.  And  indeed  he  had  too  much  Rea- 
fon  to  fay,  That  Cicero  aded  as  if  he 
was  not  fo   follicitous   about  fecuring 
the  Liberty  of  his  Country,  as  to  chufe 
a  Mafter  who  would  be  favourable  to 
himfelf.     But  what  mod:  of  all  exaf- 
perated  Brutus  was,  That  in  the  Ex- 
cefs  of  his  Complaifance  for  OcfaviuSy 
he  had  even  refleded  upon  Cafca  whofe 

*  Ep.  1 6,  17,  ad  Brutnm. 
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Cauic  had  been  efpoufed  by  him  with 
io  much  Warmth,  and  upon  whofc 
Aftion  he  had  beflovv'd  fuch  high  En- 
comiums, while  he  had  Freedom  and 
Courage  to  fpeak  his  Mind.  Of  this 
Brians,  whofe  Reputation  was  flrongly 
hnkt  to  that  of  Cajca,  mofl:  grievouily 
complains  to  ^///V«J,  and  tells  him  with 
a  noble  Contempt,  That  though  he  and 
his  AfTociates,  in  the  generous  Defign 
of  delivering  the  whole  World  from 
Slavery,  did  not  boafl  fo  much  of  the 
Ides  of  March  as  Cicero  of  the  *  Nones 
of  December^  yet  their  Glory  was  not 
inferior  to  his,  nor  their  Charaders 
lefs  Sacred.  I  muft  tranfcribe  both  the 
Letters,  if  I  were  to  repeat  all  the  ad- 
mirable Reproofs  which  they  contain 
of  Cicero"?,  Bafenefs  and  Indifcretion  in 
fo  meanly  courting  the  Enemy  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  for  having  plant- 
ed and  fupported  a  Tyranny,  whofe 
Roots  were  like  to  ftrike  deeper,  and 

*  At  which  time  Cicero  qiufli'd  the  Conrpiracy  of 
Catiline. 
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grow  more  ftrongly,  than  that  of  An- 
tony ;    which  he  valued  himfelf  upon 
having  attempted  to  deftroy.     All  that 
can  be  alledged  in  his  Excufe  is,  That 
he  believed   he  (hould  be  able  to  de- 
prive O^avius  of  the  Power  he  had 
given  him,    when  the  Intereft  of  the 
State    {hould    require   it :    There    are 
fonie  Paffages  in  the  Hifbry  of  thofe 
Times,  which  feem  to  favour  this  Sup- 
pofition,   and  even  to  alTure  us,    That 
he  intended  doing  it,  when  he  was  pre- 
vented by  the  fudden  Forming  of  the 
Triumvirate.     It    is  faid   that   Panfa, 
who  received  a  mortal  Wound  at  the 
Battle  of  Modenaj  declared  at  his  death, 
to  the  young  Cafar,  That  the  Senate 
oiily  made  ufe  of  him  as  an  Inftru-. 
mcnt  of  their  Vengeance  upon  Anto-^'- 
tony,   and  that  they  were  determined 
to  make  him  the  next  Sacrifice  to  the 
Jealoufy  of  the  Republick.     There  was 
alfo  an  Expreffion  of  Cicero  reported 
to  him,    in  which   by   an  Equivoca- 
tion eafily  underftood,   there  was  in- 
timated 
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timated  a  *Derign  to  cut  him  off  as 
foon  as  he  had  ferved  their  Turn  j 
upon  which,  he  openly  declared  that  he 
would  take  care  to  put  it  out  of  their 
Power.  If  this  was  the  Cafe,  it  ve- 
ry much  takes  off  from  tlie  Ingra- 
titude of  0£favmSj  m  confenting  to 
the  Death  of  his  Benenefad:or,  fince 
fuch  Double-Dealing  could  hardly  de- 
ferve  the  Name  of  an  Obligation,  let 
the  Effects  of  it  be  ever  fo  advantage- 
ous. Upon  the  whole  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  though  his  Behaviour  in 
regard  to  Cafar  was  produdlive  of  in- 
finite Mifchiefs,  yet  he  meant  well  in 
it  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  the 
Fault  was  rather  of  his  Judgment  than 
his  Heart :  But  to  whatever  Caufe  it 
is  to  be  afcribed,  he  fuffer'd  Death  as 
a  Punidiment  for  it,  and  fell  himfelf 
the  earliefl:  Vidim  to  that  Tyranny  his 
Mifmanagement  had  eftablifhed.  There 
was  fomething  mean  in   the  Circum- 

*  Laudandum  Juvenem  Ornandum  TollCTdiim.    ^ 
V.  Epif.  a  D.  Bruto  Liber,  xi.  ad  Familiare?,  E.  26. 
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fiances  that  immediately  preceded  his 
*  Murder,  but  at  the  Inftant  of  Death 
itfelf  he  behaved  with  Dignity,  and 
flaewjl  a  PirmneiLnoL  unworthy  of  a 
Roman. 

In  his  private  Charader  he  was  ve- 
ry amiable,  only  fometimes  too  much 
given  to  Raillery,  a  Fault  which  very 
witty  Men  are  feldom  wife  enough  to 
(hun.  I  cannot  pafs  fo  fevcrc  a  Cenfure 
as  fome  have  done  upon  his  Grief  for 
the  Deatli  of  his  Daughter  Tulliay  whofe 
extraordinary  Merit  is  a  fufficient  An- 
fwer  to  thofe  who  reproach  it  with  the 
Name  of  Weaknefs.  Great  Minds  are 
mod  fenfible  of  fuch  LofTes,  and  the 
Sentiments  of  Humanity  and  Affecftion 
are  ufually  mod  tender,  where  in  eve- 
ry other  refped  there  is  the  greatcfl 
Strength  of  Reafon. 

I  (hall  clofe  thefe  Obfervations  with 
one  Remark  upon  the  Works  of  C/- 
cero,  that  they  are  a  flrong  Proof  how 
^ilential  Freedom  is  to  the  Excellency 

*  See  Plutarch. 
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of   Writing,    particularly   in   the   two 
moft  manly  Kinds  of  it,    Philofophy 
and  Oratory  ;    fmce  after  the  Lofs  of 
the  Roman  Liberties,  they  were  fo  far 
from  ever  being  equalFd,  that  all  At- 
tempts which  were    made   to  imitate 
them,  ferved  only  to  demonftrate  that 
the  Genius  and  Learning  of  Rome  were 
funk   together    with    its    Conftitution. 
Poetry  indeed,  and  other  Parts  of  Li- 
terature which    are    only   proper  for 
Amufement,  may  poffibly  flourifh  under 
the  Smiles    of   an    Arbitrary   Prince; 
but  Force  and  Solidity  of  Reafoning, 
or  a  Sublime  and  Commanding  Elo- 
quence   are   inconfiflcnt   with    Slavish 
Reflraint,  or  Timorous  Dependancy. 
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